THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

gather at points as far east as the Tower, all the streets in
the danger zone were patrolled by soldiers as well as by
peace officers, and Fielding himself sat up with Saunders
Welch and a military officer until daybreak, ready to issue
orders on a moment's notice. This vigorous action, which
any justice of the peace might have taken on either of the
preceding days, put an end to the riot and restored peace
once more.

Among the prisoners whom Fielding committed to New-
gate was a young man named Bosavern Penlez, who had
been overtaken by the watch in Carey Street. At the
time of his arrest he had in his possession a bundle of
woman's apparel, which, it was alleged, belonged to the
wife of Peter "Wood a victualler, whose house was pillaged
by the mob on Sunday night. Penlez tried to account for
having laced caps and laced aprons on Ms person, but his
story was rambling and inconsistent. The evidence was
quite clear that he had taken part in wrecking Wood's
house and had made off with all the goods he could carry.
It was then very difficult to obtain a conviction under the
Eiot Act; indeed, since its passage in the first year of
George the First, Fielding said that he could remember
only two or three instances of its enforcement. Accord-
ingly the public was surprised when, during the August
session at the Old Bailey, a jury brought in a verdict
against Penlez and a young associate named John Wilson,
both of whom were identified by Wood, Ms wife, and a
servant as among the men who tried to pull their house
down. Long before the day of execution arrived, feeling
ran high in favour of the condemned men who, it was
claimed, were not the instigators of the riot, but only out-
siders drawn into a crime by a laudable ambition to destroy
a notorious brothel. The jury who had convicted them were
induced to address the King in their behalf; and a similar
petition to the Duke of Newcastle, the head of the Ministry,
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